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THE BUILDING OF SOLOMON'S TEMPLE. 


The actual building of Solomon’s Temple was commenced in the 
fourth year of the king’s reign, and the four hundred and eightieth 
year from the Exodus, B. c. 1012. So complete were the prepara¬ 
tions, that no sound of axe or hammer was heard about the build¬ 
ing during its whole erection ; and it was completed in seven and 
a half years, in the eighth month of the eleventh year of Solomon’s 
G 


reign, b. c. 1005. An arrangement was made, by which Hiram, 
the King of Tyre, gave cedars and fir-trees out of Lebanon, which 
his servants felled, while those of Solomon squared and fitted them 
for their places in the building. The prepared timber was brought 
down to the sea, and floated round to Joppa, whence Solomon 
undertook the thirty miles transport to Jerusalem. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Phcehilia was to the ancient what England is to the modern 
world—the chief commercial nation of the giobe. Her ships cov¬ 
ered every sea, and brought to her ports the wealth of every land. 
At the establishment of the Israelitish monarchy, Tyre had brought 
all the Phoenician cities under her supremacy, and had become 
the capital of the kingdom. Hiram, King of Tyre, made an alli¬ 
ance with David, and became the friend and ally of David's spn 
and successor, Solomon. At the commencement of Solomon's 
reign, Hiram sent him rich presents. It was this alliance that 
enabled Solomon to secure the services of the Phoenician architects, 
the most skilful of their day, and the wood and stone needed, for 
the construction of the temple at Jerusalem. The Phoenician 
architects also constructed a palace for David on Mount Sion, and 


a larger and more splendid palace for Solomon, which is l 5 eliev;<J 
to have stood on Mount Moriah, adjoining the temple. The alli¬ 
ance with Phoenicia was of the greatest value to Solomon, but of 
little service to his people. It enabled him to establish a valuable 
commerce with India and other nations which yielded large sums 
as profits to the royal treasury. It added nothing to the wealth of 
the people, who were required to contribute to its expenses without 
enjoying any of its profits. The connection of Israel with Phcenh 
cia had a most pernicious effect upon the former nation. It fas¬ 
tened upon it the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth, the chief deities 
of Phoenicia, and led the nation into a deep and most degrading 
idolatry, from which only the severest punishments could draw it. 
and then only after centuries of suffering. 



THE SERVANTS OF HIRAM OF TYRE BRINGING PRESENTS TO KING SOLOMON. 


The Kingdom of Judah and Israel reached its greatest degree of 
splendor, prosperity, and strength under Solomon, the son of 
David. Peace reigned throughout the whole land, and Jerusalem 
became one of, the most attractive and famous cities of the East. 
The Court of Solomon was conducted upon a scale of magnificence 
absolutely bewildering; but all this magnificence was transcended 
by the personal qualities of Solomon himself. He was the wisest 
man of-his day, and to his great mental gifts was added the fasci¬ 
nation and the grace of 1 noble presence. Seated “high on his 


throne of royal state," which shone with “ the wealth of Ormuz 
and Ind," and “exceeding all the kings of the earth for riches and 
for wisdom," Solomon dispensed justice, and received the visitors 
from all parts of the world, who came to hear his wisdom, bring¬ 
ing their presents of vessels of gold and silver, garments, armor, 
spices, horses, and mules. He received tribute from almost the 
whole of Western Asia, and conducted a great and prosperous trade 
with India and other Eastern nations. 

























SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, 




SOLOMON RECEIVING THE HOMAGE OF THE PRINCES OF ISRAEL. 


The magnificent ceremonies of 
the Dedication of Solomon’s Tem¬ 
ple are recorded at length in 3 Kings 
and 2 Paralipomenon, together with 
the sublime prayer of the king. 
This was followed by a miraculous 
sign of God’s presence in the House 
built unto his name. The fire came 
down from heaven, and consumed 
the sacrifices, while the Shekinah 
again filled the house, preventing the 
entrance of the priests, as if for that 
one day God claimed the sanctuary 
as his very own, to the exclusion of 
all mere creatures. Then Solomon 
and all the people offered their sac¬ 
rifices on the altar, the priests exe¬ 
cuting their office, while the Levites 
played upon their musical instru¬ 
ments and sang in the order and to 
the words of David. A great feast 
followed, and lasted fourteen days, 
seven for the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and seven for the Dedication, and 
on the 23d day of the month Solo¬ 
mon dismissed the people to their 
homes, and they departed from Jeru¬ 
salem with rejoicing, glad and merry 
in heart for all the goodness that Je- 
hpvah had showed unto David, and to 
Solomon, and to Israel, his people. 


FIRE FROM HEAVEN AT THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



ARRIVAL OF THE QUEEN OF SABA AT THE COURT OF SOLOMON, 



The Queen of Saba, 
ing heard of the great wisdom 
of King Solomon, undertook 
a journey to Jerusalem to see 
and converse with the wisest 
of men. She brought with her 
rich and valuable presents, and 
was received and entertained 
by him with a splendid hospi¬ 
tality worthy of his great 
fame. Her kingdom of Saba 
embraced the greater part of 
the Yemen or Arabia Felix. 
Its chief cities, and probably 
successive capitals, were Seba k 
San’a (Uzal), and Zafar (Se- 
phar). The city of Seba was 
the centre of the ancient power 
of the Jektanite Arabs. It was 
named after Saba, the son of 
Jektan, who was the grandson 
of the Patriarch Sem. Very 
little is known with certainty 
concerning the history of thin 


WILDERNESS OF CADES 
























































































SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Kingdom. It is worthy of remark 
that the late Emperor, Theodore 
of Abyssinia, claimed to be de¬ 
scended from King Solomon and 
the Queen of Saba. There can 
be no doubt that an examination 
of the existing remains of Sabaean 
and Himyerite cities and build¬ 
ings would add much to our pres¬ 
ent knowledge of the history of 
this kingdom. The ancient build¬ 
ings are of massive masonry, and 
evidently of Cushite workmanship 
or origin. Later temples, and 
palace temples, of which the Arabs 
give no description, were probably 
of less massive character; but the 
Sabaean art is an almost unknown 
and interesting subject of inquiry. 


The settlement of the location 
of Cades is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult questions of sacred geography. 
Dr. Robinson and others place it 
at the modern ’Ain el-Weibeh. 
Professor Palmer, whose researches 
in the Sinai Peninsula are of the 
highest importance, locates it at 
9 Ain Gcidis , some distance west of 
the site advocated by Dr. Robin- 
son. The wilderness around it 
was the scene of the thirty-eight 
years of wandering. It is now 
known as the Desert of Et-Tih 
(the Wandering). According to 
Professor Palmer’s theory, “The 
Israelites were encamped at the 
fool of the line of the cliffs in 
which ’Ain Gadis takes its rise, 
and their intention was evidently 
to march straight upon Palestine 
by the short and easy route which 
skirts the western edge of the 
mountains . 99 



EZECIIIAS’ PRAYER, 



Upon the receipt of the letter 
of Sennacherib, demanding the 
surrender of Jerusalem, in which 
the Assyrian king blasphemously 
asserted his superiority in power 
to Jehovah, Ezechias, King of 
Juda, took the letter into the 
Temple, and, spreading it out be¬ 
fore the Lord, besought Him in 
prayer to vindicate His Majesty, and to save His holy city. The 
answer to the prayer was the destruction of Pelusium, on the borders 
of Egypt, of the vast host with which Sennacherib hoped to conquer 
Juda. We are not informed of the exact manner in which the judg¬ 
ment of God was executed upon the Assyrians; but of the miraculous 
character of the visitation there can be no doubt. When the watch¬ 
men looked forth in the early morning the plain was covered with the 
vast multitude of corpses. There is no doubt that some secondary 
cause was employed in the accomplishment of this miracle. The As¬ 
syrians may have been suffocated by the hot wind of the desert, or 


RXES GIVING THE LETTER TO ESDRAS. 

they mav have fallen by tens of thousands before “the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness.” The main facts of the Bible narration are fully 
borne out by the records of Assyria, which the researches of the 
learned orientalists of the present day are successfully deciphering. 
These distinctly assert that the disaster to Sennacherib’s army was of 
an extraordinary and supernatural character, and they seem to 
attribute it to the hostility of the gods of Egypt, as it occurred on the 
border of that country. _ 

Esdras was a learned and pious Jewish priest residing at Babylon in 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



to impress them with the enormity 
of the sin. Theexample of his pub¬ 
lic mourning and prayer led some 
of the chief persons to come for¬ 
ward, and at their suggestion the 
whole people were summoned to 
Jerusalem on penalty of forfeiture 
and expulsion from the congre¬ 
gation. They assembled on the 
twentieth day of the ninth month 
(December, b. c. 458) amid a 
storm of rain, and having con¬ 
fessed their sin, they proceeded 
to the remedy with order and de¬ 
liberation. All the strange wives 
were put away, including even 
those who had borne children, 
by the beginning of the new year 
(end of March, b. c. 457). At 
this point the account of Esdras’ 
proceedings ends abruptly with 
the book that bears his name, 
and he does not appear again 
until thirteen years later as the 
associate of Nehemias, his name 
BUILDING THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM, appearing in the eighth chapter 

of the book written by that 
prophet. He applied himself 
with zeal to the task of collecting 
in one volume all the sacred writ¬ 
ings of the Jews. The volume 
thus completed formed what we 
call the Book of the Old Covenant, 



ELIAS AND TIIE WIDOW OF SAREPHTA. 


the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus. In some way he obtained the 
favor of the king, who, in the seventh year of his reign, granted Esdras 
leave to go to Jerusalem with a company of priests, Levites, singers, 
etc, Esdras’ object was to establish a religious reform among the 
Jews, who were in danger of losing their distinctive character as wor¬ 
shippers of God. His mission was successful. On applying himself 
tc the work o( reformation, Esdras found the people already infected 
with the evil that had proved the root of all former mischief, inter¬ 
marriage with the idolatrous nations around them. His first care was 


The effort of Nehemias to re¬ 
build the walls of Jerusalem, 
though sanctioned and encour¬ 
aged by the Persian king, met 
with a stubborn resistance from 
the Samaritans and the neighbor¬ 
ing tribes. The builders worked 
with their swords at their sides 
and under the protection of an 
armed guard. They were fre¬ 
quently attacked, but always beat 
off their assailants, and at length 
brought their work to a success¬ 
ful close. The walls were built 
and solemnly dedicated amid 
great rejoicings. The walls and 
the Temple being finished, it be¬ 
came necessary to take measures 
to secure a population sufficiently 
numerous to keep the Holy City from falling into the hands of its 
enemies, and before the people departed for their homes lots were 
drawn to see who should reside in Jerusalem, which would have been 
left almost without inhabitants had all taken up their residence on 
their old family allotments about the several cities and villages. It is 
a striking proof of the attachment of the Jews to their patrimonial 
possessions that the safer residence behind the walls of Jerusalem 
should not have been the object of competition. But it was regarded 
as a sacrifice to live there; “And the people blessed all the men that 











































SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS* 




willingly offered themselves to dwell at 
Jerusalem. The rulers took up their 
abode in the capital; and for the rest 
every tenth man was chosen by lot to 
live there.” The language of Nehe- 
mias would almost seem to imply that 
those of the people who belonged to 
Israel (the Ten Tribes) had their pos¬ 
sessions assigned in the cities of Juda, 
and that the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
were taken from the tribes of Juda and 
Benjamin. The priests and Levites 
were divided in due proportion be¬ 
tween the city and the country. 


When the drought in Israel had 
dried up all the water-courses, the 
Prophet Elias was commanded by 
God to take refuge in Phoenicia. 

He repaired to the city of Sarephta, 
and sought shelter with a poor widow, 
who did not hesitate to share her 
scanty supply of food with him. As 
a reward for her faith and hospi¬ 
tality, her stock of provisions was 
miraculously increased until the re¬ 
turn of the rain brought back an 
abundance of food. The widow in 
whose house the prophet was shel¬ 
tered during this period seems not to 
have been an Israelite, but a wor¬ 
shipper of Baal, if we may take her ad¬ 
juration by “ Jehovah, thy God,” as 
an indication. As to the location of 
the town itself the Bible gives us no 
clew, save the assertion that it was near 
to or dependent upon Sidon. Josephus 
states that it was il not far from Sidon 
and Tyre; for it lies between them.” 

Jerome adds that it “ lay on the public 
road” along the coast. Both these 
conditions are implied in the mention 
of it in the Itinerary of Paula by Je¬ 
rome, and both are fulfilled in the 
situation of the modern village of 
Surafeml . Of the old town consider¬ 
able indications remain. One group 
of foundations is on a headland called 
'Ain el-Kantarah; but the chief re¬ 
mains are south of this, and extend for 
a mile or more, with many fragments 
of columns, slabs, and other architec¬ 
tural features. It is believed that this 
city was honored by the presence of 
our Lord during His journey to the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 


Balaam was a Madianite, and was endowed with the gift of 
prophecy. It has been supposed that he enjoyed among Iris own 
people the same authority that Moses did among the Israelites. He 
is one of those instances which meet us in Scripture of persons 
dwelling among heathens, but possessing a certain knowledge of the 
one true God. Balac, the King of Moab, having organized a league 
of the neighboring nations against the Israelites, who were at this 
time encamped iri the plains of Moab, sent to Balaam to ask him to 


BALAAM RECEIVING BALAC’S MESSENGERS. 


BALAAM AND THE ANGEL. 

come and curse his enemies, or to devote them to destruction. Balaam 
consulted God, and was directed to refuse the king’s offer. Balar 
sent again, and Balaam, anxious to gain the rewards promised bj 
the king, again consulted God, instead of refusing at once. God 
granted him the desired permission, but warned him that his actions 
would be overruled according to the Divine will. Balaam therefore 
proceeded on his way with the messengers of Balac. But God’s 
anger was kindled at this manifestation of determined self-will, and 
the angel of the Lord stood in the way for an adversary against him 
“The dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbade the madness of 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 




THE SENTENCE OF AMAN. 


MORDECIIAI AT THE KING’S GATE. 


the prophet.” As God had 
warned him, his actions were 
overruled, and he was made to 
bless the Israelites, and to predict 
their ultimate triumph. Unable 
to curse them, Balaam suggested 
to the Moabites the expedient 
of seducing the Israelites into 
fornication. He took sides with 
the Madianites, and was soon 
afterward slain in a battle with 
the children of Israel. It is 
evident that Balaam, although 
acquainted with God, was de¬ 
sirous of throwing an air of mys¬ 
tery round his wisdom, from the 
instructions he gave to Balac to 
offer a bullock and a ram on the 
seven altars he everywhere pre¬ 
pared for him. His religion, 
therefore, was probably such as 
would be the natural result of a 
general acquaintance with God 
not confirmed by any covenant. 
There is an allusion to Balaam in 
the prophet Micheas(vi. 5), where 
some writers think that a con¬ 
versation is preserved which oc¬ 
curred between him and the King 
of Moab on this occasion. But 
such an opinion is hardly tenable. 


The Assuerus, King of Per¬ 
sia, mentioned in the Bible, is 
believed to have been Xerxes the 
Great, who, after the failure of 
his memorable effort to enslave 
Greece, abandoned his former 
energy and enterprise, and sank 
into the inaction and sensuality of the 
worst of Eastern despots. Having 
divorced his queen, Vasti, for refus¬ 
ing to appear in public at a banquet, 
he married, four years afterwards, the 
Jewess Esther, the cousin and ward of 
Mordechai. It is not necessary to re¬ 
peat here the narrative of the Book of 
Esther. The engraving represents 
Aman at the moment he is discovered by 
the king, abjectly pleading with Queen 
Esther for his life, afte; he has incurred 
the anger of the king. The executioners 
are at hand to carry him forth to his 
death. He was barged upon the gaL 
lows he had constricted for the execu¬ 
tion of Mordechai. His terror and the 
rage of the king ire well portrayed by 
tlie artist. 


Mordechai was the uncle and guar¬ 
dian of Queen Esther, the wife of 
Assuerus, or Xerxes 2, the Persian 
king. He was a resident of Susa 
during the Captivity, and after the 
elevation of Esther to the royal dignity 
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Josias, King of Juda, began to 
reign in b. c. 641, in the eighth year 
of his age. At the age of twelve he 
began the destruction of the idols, 
which had become very numerous in 
Juda. For six years this work of 
destruction went on throughout the 
dominions of Juda and Israel. The 
Temple was restored, and the worship 
of God re-established. Josias was 
one of the best of the Jewish kings, 
but his virtues were powerless to pre¬ 
vent the results of-the evils which 
had been accumulating during the 
previous reigns. He was killed in 
battle in b, c. 610, in the vain attempt to stay the march of Pharaoh 1 vessels from the Temple at Jerusalem. In the midst of the banquet a 
Necho towards Babylon, and with him expired the last hope of Juda. ; strange writing appeared on the wall of the royal hall. None of the 

- magi could read it. The Prophet Daniel being summoned, interpreted 

Balthassar, avIio had been associated in the kingdom of Babylon it as a message from Jehovah announcing the overthrow of the king' 
by his father, Nabonadius, had been left by him in charge of the cap- dom. That night Cyrus gained the city by a stratagem, and destroyed 


DANIEL INTERPRETING THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


ital while the latter made his vain attempt to stay the march of Cyrus. 
Having defeated Nabonadius, Cyrus besieged Babylon. Balthassar, 
fancying the city impregnable, gave himself up to luxury and feasting, 
and neglected the defence. On the last night of the siege he held a great 
feast in honor of his gods, and impiously used at his banquet the sacred 


the Babylonish empire.- The means by which Cyrus gained an en¬ 
trance into the city exhibits his skill as a general in the highest light. 
Babylon was a square city, at least five times as large as London, and 
was traversed diagonally by the river Euphrates. It was defended by 
walls 3^8 fppt high and 85 fret thick, which were lined with towers. 


he was one of those “ who sat in the 
king's gate.” In this situation he 
saved the king’s life by discovering 
the conspiracy of two eunuchs to kill 
him. Later on he became, under Di¬ 
vine Providence, the deliverer of the 
Jews from the destruction plotted 
against them by Aman, the chief 
minister of Xerxes. As regards his 
place in profane history, the domestic 
annals of the reign of Xerxes are so 
scanty that it would not surprise us to 
find no mention of Mordechai. But 
there is a person named by Cetesias, 
who probably saw the chronicles of 
the kings of Media and Persia referred 
to in Esther x. 2, whose name and 
character present some points of re¬ 
semblance with Mordechai, viz., Mat- 
acas or Natacas whom he describes 
as Xerxes’ chief favorite, and the most 
powerful of them all. He relates of 
him, that when Xerxes, after his re¬ 
turn from Greece, had commissioned 
Megabyzus to go and plunder the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi, upon his 
refusal, he sent Matacas the eunuch 
to insult the god, and to plunder his 
property, which Matacas did, and re¬ 
turned to Xerxes. The known ha¬ 
tred of Xerxes to idol-worship makes 
his selection of a Jew for his prime 
minister very probable; and there 
are strong points of resemblance in 
what is thus related of Matacas and 
what we know from Scripture of 
Mordechai. 


KING JOSIAS DESTROYING THE IDOLS OF BAAL. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 



elries,” thus confirming the ac¬ 
count given in the Scriptures con¬ 
cerning the circumstances of the 
capture. The conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus was the first step in the 
Divine plan for the return of tK 
Jews from Captivity. 



THE MEETING OF MOSES AND JETHRO. 


As the Israelites, on their inarch to 
Sinai, were nearing the mountain of 
God, Jethro, the father-in-law of Mo¬ 
ses, arrived in the Hebrew camp, 
bringing with him the wife and two 
sons of Moses. He was received 
with honor, and gave Moses some 
sage advice with respect to the man¬ 
agement of the people, but declined 
the invitation of Moses to accompany 
them to Chanaan and cast his lot 
with them. Jethro was priest or 
prince of Madian, both offices prob¬ 
ably being combined in one per¬ 
son. His knowledge of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula made Moses desirous of 
retaining him in the journey of the 
tribes. The land of Madian, the 
country over which he ruled, is believed 
to have been the Peninsula of Sinai. The 
Madianites were descended from Ma¬ 
dian, the son of Abraham by Ceturah. 
They were mostly dwellers in tents, not 
in towns, and pursued a roving life. It 
has been argued that the Peninsula of 
Sinai could not have been their home, as 
it affords now but a scanty subsistence 
to man and beast, and sustains but a 
small roving population. All the re¬ 
searches, of modern investigators, how¬ 
ever, point conclusively to the fact that 
the character of the Peninsula has 
greatly changed ; that it was in ancient 
times better wooded and watered, more 
abundantly supplied with vegetation, 
and did support a numerous population 
of roving Arabs. The possessions of 
the Madianites were not confined to this 
Peninsula, but extended to the oppo¬ 
site or Arabian shore of the Gulf, as well 
as to the country north of the Peninsula 
of Arabia itself. 


GATHERING MANNA. 

1 Its gates were of brass and very strong. Such a city was impreg¬ 
nable to a direct attack. Cyrus, who thoroughly appreciated the 
character of its defences, resolved to reduce it by a means as yet 
untried. He marched a large force to a point several miles beyond the 
city, and caused them to dig a canal by which the waters of the 
stream were diverted from their original bed'and made to overflow 
the adjacent plain, which is of a lower level. Upon the designated 
night the sluices were opened, and, when the water had left the river 
bed sufficiently dry, the Persian army entered Babylon by the channel 
of the river. Herodotus states that Babylon was taken “amid rev- 


During the wanderings of the Is¬ 
raelites in the desert they were divinely 
sustained by manna, a substance which fell from heaven every 
morning except the Sabbath. It was in the form of a small round 
seed resembling the hoar frost, and was gathered early before the 
sun became hot enough to melt it. It was prepared for food by 
grinding and baking. The whole nation subsisted upon it for 
forty years. It suddenly ceased when they got the first new corn 
of the land of Chanaan. It was always regarded by the Hebrews as 
a miraculous gift direct from God, and not as a product of nature. 
The natural products of the Arabian deserts and other Oriental re¬ 
gions, which bear the name of manna, have not the quality or the 
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uses ascribed to the manna of Scripture. 
The substance now called manna in 
the Arabian desert, through which the 
Israelites passed, is collected in the 
month of June from the tarfa or tam¬ 
arisk shrub. According to Burckhardt, 
it drops from the thorns on the sticks 
and leaves with which the ground is 
covered, and must be gathered early in 
the day, or it will be melted by the 
sun. The Arabs cleanse a id boil it, 
strain it through a cloth, and put it in 
leathern bottles; and in this way it 
can be kept uninjured for several 
years. They use it like honey or but¬ 
ler with their unleavened bread, but 
never make it into cakes or use it by 
itself. The manna of European com¬ 
merce comes mostly from Calabria 
and Sicily. It is gathered during the 
months of June and July from some 
species of ash, from which it drops in 
consequence of a puncture by an in¬ 
sect resembling the locust, but dis¬ 
tinguished from it by having a sting 
under its body. The substance is 
fluid at night, and resembles the dew, 
but in the morning it begins to 
harden. 


MOSES VIEWING THE PROMISED LAND. 


It is difficult to ascertain clearly 
the sin of Moses which was punished 
by his exclusion from the Promised 
Land. Though forbidden to enter 
the land, God granted him the priv¬ 
ilege of seeing it before, his death. 

From the summit of Phasga, a 
mountain on the borders of Moab, 

God showed him the Promised Land. 

Commentators are generally agreed 
that the view included only a por¬ 
tion of Canaan, but Dr. Thompson, 
in his valuable work, The Land and 
the Book , declares that he saw the 
head of Mount Hermon distinctly 
from the Dead Sea. “ Nor shall I 
ever forget/ 7 says he, “ the unex¬ 
pected appearance of Mount Her¬ 
mon, towering to the sky, far up the 
ghor to the north, which convinced 
me that Moses saw it also from the 
mountains of Moab." Phasga, the 
mountain from which God showed 
Moses the Promised Land, is sup¬ 
posed to have been a range of mountains, or at least to have had 
several summits. The highest of these was called Nebo, and from 
it Moses obtained his view. The mountain is so minutely described 
in the sacred narrative, that it would seem impossible not to recog¬ 
nize it; in the land of Moab; facing Jericho; the head or summit 
of a mountain called the Phasga, which again seems to have formed a 
portion of the general range of the “mountains of Abanin,” Its 
position is further denoted by the mention of the valley (or perhaps 
more correctly the ravine) in which Moses was buried, and which was 
apparently one of the clefts of the mountain itself, “ a valley in the 
land of Moab over against (or facing) Bethpeor.” And yet. ~nt- 


JONAS CAST INTO THE SEA. 

withstanding the minuteness of this description, no one has yet suc¬ 
ceeded in pointing out any spot which answers to Nebo. It is to be 
hoped that the exploring parties now at work in Palestine and in the 
country beyond Jordan may succeed in identifying this most interesting 
mountain. 


The Prophet Jonas was the son of Amittai, and was a native of 
the kingdom of Israel. He is believed to have lived about the time 
of Jeroboam II. Upon being ordered to go to Ninive and prophesy, 
he attempted to flee from God, and took ship to Tarshish, as he was 
not willing to warn a hostile nation of its doom. His ship was 
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DESTRUCTION OF CORE, DATHAN AND ABIRON. 

overtaken by a storm, and the sailors thinking to appease God for 
Jonas’s flight cast him into the sea, where he was swallowed by a great 
fish for three days and nights. Upon his escape, he proceeded to 
Ninive and executed his mission, and succeeded in awakening the 
city to a repentance which averted its punishment for a while. 

The prophet, not from personal but national feelings, grudged the 
mercy shown to a heathen nation. He was therefore taught by the 
significant lesson of the “ gourd,” whose growth and decay brought 
% he truth at once home to him, that he was sent to testify by deed, as 


Core, the great-grandson of Levi, 
jealous of the honors enjoyed by his 
cousins Moses and Aaron, organized a 
rebellion against them in the wilderness, 
together with Dathan and Abiron, of the 
tribe of Ruben. They thrust themselves 
into the priests’ office, and attempted to perform the sacred functions 
of that rank. They were punished, together with all their followers, 
with death by the hand of God. The earth opened and swallowed 
nearly all of them, and the remainder were killed by fire from heaven. 
In the New Testament, Core is coupled with Cain and Balaam. The 
particular grievance which rankled in the mind of Core and his com¬ 
pany was their exclusion from the office of the priesthood, and their 
being confined—those among them who were Levites—to the inferio r 
service of the tabernacle. Their appointment of Eliasaph to be chief 


THE PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS. 


other prophets would afterwards tes¬ 
tify by word, the capacity of Gen¬ 
tiles for salvation, and the design of 
God to make them partakers of it 
This Was “ the sign of the Prophet 
Jonas,” spoken of in the New Testa¬ 
ment. But the resurrection of Christ 
itself was also shadowed forth in the 
history of the prophet. The mission 
of Jonas illustrates in a striking man¬ 
ner the great truth that God regards 
all men as His children and desires 
their happiness and final salvation. 
The great city of Ninive was the cen¬ 
tre of an immense population, given 
over to a corrupt religion and ignorant 
of Jehovah. Its wickedness was rap¬ 
idly drawing upon it the Divine ven¬ 
geance; but in order that it might 
have an opportunity to repent and 
make atonement for its sins, God sent 
the prophet to give it the warning 
which it could never have gotten 
from its own faith, and so gave it ano¬ 
ther chance for mercy. 


The Plague of Locusts was the eighth 
of the terrible visitations by which 
the Almighty broke the pride of the 
Egyptian king, and compelled him to 
render an unwilling obedience to the 
Divine commands. This plague dif¬ 
fered from an ordinary visitation of 
locusts in that it was more intense and 
covered a wider range of country. The 
destruction ordinarily caused by the 
ravages of swarms of these insects is 
very great; in this case it was over¬ 
whelming. _ 
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the Caathites may have furtner 
inflamed his jealousy. Core’s posi¬ 
tion as leader in this rebellion was 
evidently the result of his personal 
character, which was that of a bold, 
haughty, and ambitious man. From 
some cause which does not clearly 
appear, the children of Core were 
not involved in the destruction of 
their father (Num. xxvi. n). Per¬ 
haps the fissure of the ground which 
swallowed up the tents of Dathan and 
Abiron did not extend beyond those 
of the Rubenites. From verse 27 it 
seems clear that Core himself was not 
with Dathan and Abiron at the mo¬ 
ment. He himself was doubtless with 
the 250 men who bare censers near 
the tabernacle (ver. 19) and perished 
with them by the “fire from Jehovah 99 
which accompanied the earthquake. 


The engraving is a beautiful illus¬ 
tration of the idea embodied in the 
9th verse of the 148th Psalm. All 
ancient nations regarded the woods 
as tenanted by sylvan spirits. To the 
Hebrew the only spirits of the groves, 
if he acknowledged any, were the 
angels of God, whose delight was in 
praising and magnifying His Holy 
Name, and who claimed no honor 
for themselves. 


“PRAISE THE LORD, ALL CEDARS.” 




Among the captives carried away 
from Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor, 
upon his first capture of that city, 
were four Hebrew youths of noble 
birth, who were carefully trained for 
the royal service. One of these, 

Daniel by name, was advanced to 
high positions of trust in the king¬ 
dom. * He remained true to the wor¬ 
ship of God, however, and became 
one of the most favored Prophets of 
the Lord. At the close of his train¬ 
ing Daniel had an opportunity of 

exercising his peculiar gift of interpreting dreams, on the occasion of 
Nabuchodonosor* s decree against the Magi. In consequence of his suc¬ 
cess, he was made “ ruler of the whole province of Babylon,” and 
“ chief of the governors over all the wise men in Babylon. * He after¬ 
wards interpreted the second dream of Nabuchodonosor and the hand¬ 
writing on the wall which disturbed the feast of Baltassar, though he 
no longer held his official position among the Magi. At the acces- 


DANIEL AND HIS COMPANIONS BEFORE NABUCHODONOSOR. 


sion of Darius he was made first of the “three presidents” of the 
empire, and was delivered from the lions’ den, into which he had been 
cast for his faithfulness to the rites of his religion. At the accession of 
Cyrus he still retained his prosperity, though he does not appear to have 
remained at Babylon, and in the third year of Cyrus saw his last recorded 
vision on the banks of the Tigris. In the prophecies of Ezechiel 
mention is made of Daniel as a pattern of righteousness and wisdom. 
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THE PARTING OF DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


DAVID SPARES THE LIFE OF SAUL. 


The life of David, King of Israel, forms one of the most beautiful 
and thrilling romances to be met with in the whole range of sacred 
or secular literature. He was born at Bethlehem, and was the great- 
grandson of the beautiful Ruth. He was the youngest son of his 
father Jesse, and for this reason held rather an insignificant position 
in his father’s household, being set to mind his father’s flocks, which 
roamed over the country between Bethlehem and the Wilderness of 
Judaea. He was a comely youth, slight of stature, fair of face, and 
with reddish hair and light eyes—such a youth as may even now be 


seen in the streets of Bethlehem. 
The task assigned him was that of a 
slave, but fortunately for him his 
natural abilities enabled him to 
make good use of the life thus 
forced upon him. While in charge 
of the flock he was his own master, 
and the dangers to which his charge 
was exposed developed in him quali¬ 
ties which subsequently made him 
a leader of men. He became an 
expert slinger, and in the defence 
of his flock acquired the daring 
and self-reliance of a trained soldier 
and hunter, encountering and slay¬ 
ing single-handed the fiercest of 
wild beasts, and driving back the 
scarcely less fierce Bedaween in their 
forays upon his father’s possessions. 
He became hardened to fatigue and 
hunger, and indifferent to the ele¬ 
ments. He learned to make lutes 
and harps, and became a skilful 
performer upon them, beguiling the 
long watches of the night with his 
minstrelsy. Under the silent ex¬ 
panse of heaven, and in communion, 
with the glittering stars, the poetic 
instinct of the young shepherd was 
aroused, and he learned to give ut¬ 
terance to the emotions of his soul 
in those exquisite Psalms which have 
made him for all time the sweet 
singer of Israel. This talent for 
music caused Saul to summon him 
to court that he might find relief 
from his madness in the strains of 
David’s harp. His adventures at 
Saul's court, his encounter with and 
defeat of Goliath, the Philistine 
champion, his persecution by Saul, 
are related in the various portions 
of these scripture illustrations. 
Saul’s anger was drawn upon David, 
partly by his madness and partly by 
his fear that David was to succeed' 
to the throne to the exclusion of 
Saul’s own children. Saul having 
determined to put David to death, 
the latter was assisted to escape 
from the royal city by Michol, his . 
wife, Saul’s daughter, and Jonathan, 
the heir apparent to the crown. 
Between David and Jonathan there 
had existed a tender friendship since 
the conflict with Goliath. David escaped to the suburbs of the city, 
and Jonathan the next morning by a preconcerted signal warned him . 
to continue his flight. The two took a touching farewell, and then 
parted never to meet again on earth. Their affection did not cease, 
however, with this interview, and David’s lament for his “ brother 
Jonathan ” is one of the most exquisite productions of the poet king. 

The illustrious of Israel are slain upon thy mountains : how are the 
valiant fallen 1 . . . Saul and Jonathan, lovely and comely in theit 
life, even in death they were not divided. ... I grieve for thee, my 
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brother Jonathan, exceeding beau* 
tiful, and amiable [to mej above 
the love of woman. As the mother 
loveth Hr only son, so did I love 
thee.’' _. 


While David was a fugitive from 
Saul in the wilderness of Engaddi, 
he twice surprised the king asleep 
and helpless, but generously refused 
to take advantage of this and rid 
himself of his enemy. On one 
occasion he cut off the skirt of the 
robe of the king, as he lay asleep 
in a cave, and as the king was 
withdrawing called to him and ex¬ 
hibited the fragment of his robe 
as a proof of his generosity. 
Touched by this magnanimity, 
Saul consented to a reconciliation 
with David. “And he said to 
David ; Thou art more just than 
I: for thou hast done good to me, 
and I have rewarded thee with 
evil. And thou hast shown this 
day what good things thou hast 
done to me: how the Lord de¬ 
livered me into thy hand, and 
thou hast not killed me. For who, 
when he hath found his enemy, 
will let him go well away? But 
the Lord reward thee for this good 
turn, for what thou hast done to 
me this day. And now as I know 
that thou shalt surely be king, and 
have the kingdom of Israel in thy 
hand: swear to me by the Lord, 
that thou wilt not destroy my 
seed after me, nor take away my 
name from the house of my father. 
And David swore to Saul. So 
Saul went home: and David and 
his men went up to safer places.’' 


Saul, having offended God by 
his constant and determined dis¬ 
obedience, was afflicted with the 
spirit of madness. The only thing 
that had power to soothe his frenzy 
was music. The most skilful musi¬ 
cian known to the king’s attend¬ 
ants was David, the son of Jesse, 
then a young shepherd of Bethlehem; and he was summoned to court 
and made the king’s minstrel. “And it came to pass, when the evil 
spirit from God was upon Saul, that David took a harp, and played 
with his hand ; so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil 
spirit departed from him.” It is most likely that Saul paid but little 
attention to his young musician in his lucid intervals. He saw him 
only in his fits of madness, and soon forgot him. When David pre¬ 
sented himself before the king as he was about to set out to meet 
Goliath, Saul regarded him as a stranger. He did not recognize him 
as the minstrel whose sweet strains had soothed his troubled soul, and 


turning to his chief officer, asked, “Abner, whose son is this youth? 
And Abner said, As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell.” 


When Ismael arrived at manhood, his mother chose him a wife: 
She made her selection from among her own people, the Egyp¬ 
tians. This was not unnatural, as the treatment she had received 
among the Hebrews had not inclined her to wish to ally her son 
with them. As no mention is made of any other wife of Ismael, 
we may infer that this one was the mother of his twelve sons and his 
daughter. 




DAVID PLAYING BEFORE SAUL. 


ISHMAEL’S WIFE. 
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EMBALMING THE BODY OF JOSEPH. 

Moses remained on Mount Sinai forty days in communion with 
Jehovah, upon the solemn occasion of the giving of the Law to Israel, 
and the people, discouraged by his long absence, imagined that he 
was dead, or had deserted them. They, therefore, demanded of Aaron 
that he should make them gods to go before them. Weakly yielding 
to their demand, and, perhaps, hoping that they would not make the 


The City of Ninive was the me¬ 
tropolis of ancient Assyria. It was 
situated on the banks of the Tigris, 
opposite and below the modern Mosul. 
It is described as an immense city, 
three days journey in circuit. Its 
inhabitants were warlike, wealthy, 
and far advanced in civilization. 
The great city had long been the mis¬ 
tress of the East; but it was steeped 
in wickedness and luxury. The 
prophet Jonas was sent more than 
800 years before Christ to warn it 
of its approaching destruction. By 
a timely repentance it averted its 
doom for a while ; but about 753 B. c., 
the period of the founding of Rome, 
it was captured by the Medes under 
Arbaces, and nearly a century later, 
in strict accordance with the prophe¬ 
cies of Nahum (i. 3) and Sophonias 
(ii. 13), it was a second time captured 
by Cyaraxes and Nabopolassar; and so complete was its destruction 
that, for ages, its site has been well nigh lost. Infidels have denied 
that the Ninive of the Bible ever existed. The mounds which 
were the “ grave” of its ruins (Nah. i. 14) were so covered with 
soil as to seem like natural hills. Since 1841, Layard and Botta 
have excavated its ruins, making many important discoveries. 


THE MOLTEN CALF. 


At the death of Joseph, he 
was placed, according to his 
instructions, in a coffin, his 
body having been first em¬ 
balmed. This was done in 
order that the Israelites might 
be able to carry his t€ bones 79 
with them upon their depart¬ 
ure from Egypt, which he pre¬ 
dicted would take place under the 
leadership of Jehovah himself. (Gen. 
xlvii. 24-26.) 


costly sacrifice, Aaron asked 
for their gold earrings, from 
which he made a “ Molten 
Calf,” the symbol of the 
Egyptian Apis. This he ex¬ 
hibited to the people as the 
image of the God who had 
brought them out of Egypt, 
and he built an altar before 
the idol. Moses descending 
from the mountain in the 
midst of the sinful rejoicings 
of the Israelites over their 
idol, proclaimed the anger of 
Jehovah against the offenders. 
He destroyed the “molten 
calf," and calling upon the 
sons of Levi to aid him, put 
over 3000 of the people to the 
sword. 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AT NINIVE. 
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the kings offered sacrifices and 
feasted, on the New Moon, and 
pious disciples chose this as a stated 
period for visiting the prophets. 




ESCAPE OF THE SPIES FROM JERICHO. 


THE HEAP OF WITNESS. 

The completion of the month was observed among the Israelites 
by the Feast of the New Moon. In every nation which uses a strictly 
lunar calendar, it is necessary to have a distinct public announcement 
of the beginning of each month. This announcement was made to 
Israel by the sounding of the two sacred silver trumpets. The day 
was not kept as a Sabbath, but, besides the daily sacrifice, a burnt- 
offering was made of two bullocks, a ram and seven lambs, with a 
meat and drink-offering, and a goat for a sin-offering. In later times, 


As the Israelites approached the 
Promised Land, they found their 
progress barred by the strong city 
of Jericho. Josue was commanded 
by God to take and destroy this 
city. In order to ascertain its- 
Strength he sent two spies into the 
city. They were harbored by a 
woman named Rahab, in whose 
mind the terror that had fallen on- 
the Canaanites, when they heard all! 
that God had done for Israel, had 
produced belief in Jehovah as the 
God of heaven and earth. She 
aided the spies to escape from the- 
city, and in return for this, was, 
with her father's family, spared from 
the general extermination of the in- 
habitants. She became the ances¬ 
tress of Ruth, David and Jesus. 


When Jacob fled from his father- 
in-law Laban, the latter pursued 
him, his anger at the escape of his. 
profitable son-in-law being in¬ 
creased by the loss of his “ house¬ 
hold gods/' which Rachel had 
carried away with her. Being 
warned of God not to injure Jacob, 
Laban made a covenant with him, 
and a heap of stones was erected as. 
a boundary between them, and, 
called Galeed (the heap of witness)*. 
This boundary was preserved in. 
later , ages, and the site was subse¬ 
quently occupied by the frontier- 
fortress of Gilead, the most ad¬ 
vanced post of Israel in that quar¬ 
ter. 


Babylon was taken by assault by 
the army of the Medes and Persians, 
under the great conqueror Cyrus,. 
b. c * 539* With it fell the Chal¬ 
dean empire, only twenty years 
after it had been carried to the 
height of its prosperity by Nabu- 
chodonosor. Its fate furnished a, 
remarkable example of the fulfilling 
of ancient and recent prophecies, 
especially those of Isaias, Jeremias, and Ezechiel. 


The Philistines, the ancient enemies of Israel, oppressed the people, 
of God very sorely until David, by his splendid victories over them, 
broke their power. They made frequent incursions into the posses 
sions of Israel, and seized and carried off both the people and their 
property, burning what they could not take with them. During the 
reigns of David and Solomon, these inroads were impossible. 
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V 



CYRUS ENTERING BABYLON. 



ISRAELITES CARRIED INTO CAPTIVITY. 
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JEWISH CAPTIVES IN BABYLONIA. 
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Upon the taking of Je¬ 
rusalem by Nabuchodono- 
sor, b. c. 586, Sedecias, 
the Jewish king, was taken 
prisoner. He was carried 
to Nabuchodonosor at Rib- 
lah, in Hamath, whither 
the king had gone to watch 
the siege of Tyre. Sede- 
cias spoke with his con¬ 
queror face to face, as 
Jeremias had predicted. 
Having seen the slaughter 
of all his sons and the 
princes of Juda, his eyes 
were put out, and he was 
sent to Babylon, where he 
remained a close prisoner 
until his death. 




The Jews remained in 
captivity in the Province 
of Babylon from the fall 
of Jerusalem, b. c. 586, to 
the first year of the sole 
reign of King Cyrus, B. C. 

536, a period of fifty years. 

This term of captivity was 
characterized by much suf¬ 
fering and many severe 
trials, but these trials were, under the 
providence of God, a benefit to them, 
as is shown by the changes in the na¬ 
tion and the improvement in adminis¬ 
tration of public affairs subsequent to 
the rebuilding of the Holy City 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


During the march of Israel from 
Cades to the Jordan, the route at 
one time lay along the margin of the 
great desert of Nejd, “ and the soul 
of the people was much discouraged 
because of the way.” God punished 
their murmurs by sending among 
them serpents, whose fiery bite was 
fatal. Moses was commanded to 
make a serpent of brass, and to set it 
up on the banner pole in the midst 
of the people ; and whosoever was 
bitten by a serpent had but to look 
upon it and live. The Brazen Serpent 
was Jong preserved as a relic, and at 
length became an object of idolatrous 
veneration in the reign of Achaz. 


T1IE TOWER OF BABEL 


The division of the descendants of Noe into nations did not take 
place until the days of Phaleg, the fifth in descent from the Patriarch. 
The people having settled in the plain of Babylon, and remembering 
the terrible deluge, determined to build a tower which should afford 
them a sure refuge in the event of a second deluge. God suffered 
them to carry out a portion of their plan, and when their pride was 
at its height, he suddenly put a stop to their work by causing them to 


speak different languages, so that they could neither understand each 
other’s words any more, nor preserve the concert of action necessary 
to the success of their scheme. From this confusion of tongues, the 
city received the name of Babel , but is better known under the Greek 
form of Babylon. It is supposed that the Tower of Babel was after¬ 
wards completed, forming the hugest structure of the then known 
world, though, of course, not so lofty as its originators had designed. 
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BATTLE BETWEEN THE ISRAELITES AND THE TRIBE OF JUDA. 



DESPAIR OF THE DEFENDERS OF JERUSALEM, 
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THE RIVER OF LIFE 


AGAR AND ISMAEL IN THE DESERT. 


The revOi. of the ten tribes after 
the death of Solomon was followed 
by many wars between Israel and 
Juda. In one of these, Abijah, 
King of Juda, defeated Jeroboam, 
King of Israel, in a terrible battle in 
Mount Ephraim, inflicting upon the 
Israelites a loss of 500,000 men, 
and capturing the strongholds of 
Ephraim, Bethel, and Jeshanah. A 
peculiar feature of this engagement 
was the appearance of the priests of 
Juda on an eminence overlooking 
the battle, with the sacred silver 
trumpets used in the worship of Je¬ 
hovah. The victory is in a large 
degree attributed to the sounding 
of these trumpets at the critical mo¬ 
ment. (2 Paralip. xiii. 14.) 


During the siege of Jerusalem by 
the Roman army under Titus, the 
temple was set on fire, and in spite 
of the efforts of the Roman com¬ 
mander to save it, was burned to 
the ground. The Jewish defenders 
of the city, who, until now, had re¬ 
tained some degree of hope, as they 
beheld the beautiful house of God 
in flames, gave way to despair, and 
vented their feelings in loud cries. 
The echoes of the mountains replied 
or brought back the shrieks of the 
people on the heights; all along the 
walls resounded screams and wail¬ 
ings; men who were expiring with 
famine rallied their remaining 
strength to utter a cry of desolation 
and anguish. 


“And he showed me a pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal, pro¬ 
ceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. In the midst of 
the street of it, and on either side 
of the river, was there the tree of 
life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every 
month; and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations.’’ 

(Apocalypse xxii. 1, 2.) Such is the 
description given by the inspired 
Seer of Patmos of the river that 
waters the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Having been driven from his home by Abraham, Agar and Ismael 
went into the desert of Bersabee, which lies south of Palestine, and 
wandered there. Ismael soon sunk under the severe heat after their 
water was exhausted. As he was at the point of death, God sent 
an angel to show the mother a fountain or spring of water close at 
hand, by means of which the lad was revived. God also repeated 
to Agar the promise that he had made to Abraham that Ismael 
should be the father of a great nation, which was fulfilled in his being 


the ancestor of the Arabs, who trace their descent from him. The 
Arabs have a tradition that Ismael was the legitimate son and the 
true heir of his father, Abraham, and that the trial of the patriarch’s 
faith consisted in the command of God to offer up Ismael, and not 
Isaac for a burnt sacrifice. They regard Ismael as having inherited 
the promises made to Abraham, and consider those promises fulfilled 
in the triumph of the Mohammedan faith among the people of the 
East. 
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REJOICINGS OF THE ISRAELITES UPON THE REBUILDING OF JERUSALEM. 



THE ENTHRONEMENT OF JOAS. 
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The return of Israel from the Babylonish 
captivity, and the rebuilding of the Holy 
City and the Temple, are related with 
great minuteness in the Books of Esdras and 
Nehemias. They constitute one of the 
most important epochs of Jewish history. 
The temple was twenty-one years in build¬ 
ing, and was finished on the third of the 
twelfth month (Adar=rFebruary-March), 
in the sixth year of Darius (b. c. 515.) 
The Feast of Dedication was kept with 
great rejoicing; for “ God had made 
them to rejoice with great joy; the wives 
also and the children rejoiced; so that the 
joy of Jerusalem was heard even afar off.” 



Joas (abbreviated from Jehoash), the 
eighth King of Juda, was the youngest 
son of Ochozias, the sixth king. In the 
year b. c. 884, he was left apparently the 
sole survivor of the stem of David, 
lopped as it had been by repeated mas¬ 
sacres. Josaphat's sons were all slain 
by their eldest brother, Joram. All 
Joram’s sons were killed by the invading 
Philistines and Arabians, except Ochozias. 
Ochozias’ collateral kindred were put to 
death by Jehu, and his sons were all 
massacred by their grandmother Athalia, 
except Joas, who was saved from that fate by 
the priest Joad, who concealed him until he 
attained the age of seven years, when he showed 
him to the army and people assembled in the 
Temple, as the true heir of David, and crowned 
him amidst great rejoicings. Joas reigned 
forty years in Jerusalem. 


INTERIOR OF PORTICO OF THE TEMPLE AT DENDERAH, EGYKI. 


Denderah is a village of Upper Egypt, near 
the left bank of the Nile, and stands on the 
site of the ancient Tantyra. It is important for 
its antiquities, the most prominent of which is 
its beautiful ruined temple, which is one of the 
grandest monuments of ancient art remaining in 
Egypt. It is 220 feet in length, by 50 in 
breadth, with a portico supported by 24 col¬ 
umns. The ceilings, walls and columns are 
magnificently adorned with paintings and hiero¬ 
glyphics relating the deeds of the ancient mon¬ 
arches of Egypt. The beauty of these paintings, 
and the brilliance of their colors, which have 
withstood the ravages of centuries, excite the 
wonder and admiration of tourists. The colors 
are as fresh and vivid as if laid on yesterday. 


At Ibsambul, in Egypt, are two of the most 
remarkable structures on the globe. These are 
the famous rock temples. They are hewn into 
the solid sandstone which forms the side of the 
mountain, and in their day were magnificent 
and imposing works. The fronts were orna¬ 
mented with massive figures, each of which was 
eighty feet high. The engraving on the pre¬ 
vious page represents the front of one of these 
temples before its destruction. 



I RUNT OF THE ROCK TEMPLE OF IBSAMBUL, EGYPT. 
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A RIRD’S EYE VIEW OF EGYPT. 



Egypt occupies the extreme eastern part of the 
African continent, from the Mediterranean on the 
north to latitude 24 0 on the south, and from the 
Red Sea on the east to the Great or Libyan Desert 
on the west. Through the centre of Egypt flows 
the Nile—its only river. The Valley of the Nile 
constitutes the only fertile part of the country, and 
is really Egypt; the fertile land extends only a 
few miles from the banks of the river on either 
side. Beyond these strips of land is the desert. 
About ninety miles from the sea the river divides 
itself into three separate channels, which enclose a 
fertile region known as “ the Delta,” from its 
resemblance in 'shape to the fourth letter of the 
Greek alphabet. The average breadth of the Nile 
Valley, from Cairo to the First Cataract, does not 
exceed fifteen miles. The land in this valley is 
one of the most fertile regions in the world. The 
richness of the soil is due to the annual overflow 
of the Nile, which begins in June, and lasts until 
December. In ancient times the Delta was thickly 
studded with cities of note. The most important 
cities of the kingdom, however, lay within the 
narrow valley. These were Memphis, just above 
the apex of the Delta, and Thebes in Upper Egypt. 
The population of ancient Egypt is known to have 
been at least five millions, and may have been 
greater. . The people were highly civilized, cleanly 
in their food and habits, and consequently healthy. 


The public works of the ancient Egyptians were 
among the most remarkable constructions of any 
age or people; they were built without regard to 
labor or’expense, and were intended to last far into 
distant ages. The decay of Egypt after the Per¬ 
sian, Greek, and Roman Conquests, caused these 
great works to fall into neglect, and many of them 
were covered over by the sands, which the winds 
drifted in from the desert. In this way they were 
preserved until the present day. During the past 
fifty years many of them have been cleared of the 
sands in which they lay buried for so long. Mod¬ 
ern explorers are surprised at the beauty and fresh¬ 
ness of the decorations as well as at the massive¬ 
ness of the buildings. One of the most remarkable 
of these ancient structures is the Menephthcion , a 
palace temple of the Nineteenth Dynasty, which 
was among the grandest works of the wonderful 
city of No, or Thebes. Thousands of workmen 
were employed in the construction of this grand 
building, and the greatest skill in architecture 
and art was lavished upon it. Its ruins are beau¬ 
tiful and impressive. Not far distant was the 
famous temple of Karnak, which covered an area 
of about one and a half square miles. This beau¬ 
tiful temple received its embellishments from a 
succession of monarchs, who vied with each other 
in the lavishness of their expenditures upon it. 
Numerous historical sculptures are carved on the 
various parts of the temple, and more especially 
on the interior of its great hall, and furnish vivid 
representations of the events to which they refer. 
These sculptures and frescoes constituted the offi¬ 
cial history of the Egyptian monarchs. 
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JOB AND HIS THREE FRIENDS. 


Apart from the beauty of its lan¬ 
guage, and the grandeur and sublimity 
of the subjects discussed in it, the book 
of Job comprises one of the most touch¬ 
ing and memorable instances of un¬ 
shaken faith in God and perfect sub¬ 
mission to his will to be met with in 
the Holy Scriptures. Job, in his deep¬ 
est affliction, never loses his trust in 
his Maker, and out of the most agon¬ 
izing of his sufferings comes the cry, 
“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” His three friends are fair 
specimens of the self-righteous people 
of our own day, who can see the hand 
of God in each and every one of a 
neighbor’s afflictions, and can tell ac¬ 
curately for what sin the visitation is 
inflicted, but fail to pull out the beam 
that is in their own eye. In the end 
God vindicated the righteousness of 
Job by restoring to him his prosperity, 
and rebuked the hypocrisy of the three 
friends, but pardoned it at Job’s inter¬ 
cession. 



SHAMGAR SLAYING THE PHILISTINES WITH AN OX-GOAD. 


Shamgar is commonly regarded as the third of the Judges of been like those of Samson, irregular acts of personal prowess, having 
Israel. He was the son of Anath, and is memorable for having but little lasting effect on the condition of the people at large. They 
delivered his country from the tyranny of the Philistines. He gave them courage, however, and showed them that the Philistines 
displayed his personal strength and courage by slaying six hundred j were not invincible. The deliverance begun by Shamgar was not 
Philistines with an ox-goad. The acts of Shamgar seem to have l completed until the time of Deborah and Barak. 
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champion, but gloried 
in David’s triumph as 
though it had been his 
own. When his father, 
in after years, persecuted 
David, and drove him 
from his home and coun¬ 
try, Jonathan’s attach¬ 
ment to his friend re¬ 
mained unshaken, and he 
gave David warning of 
his danger and enabled 
him to escape in safety. 
Their last meeting was in 
the forest of Ziph, during 
Saul’s pursuit of David 
(i Kings xxiii. 16-18). 
All this while Jonathan 
was aware that David was 
to be King of Israel in¬ 
stead of himself, but it 
made no difference in his 
friendship. His gener¬ 
ous heart could not har¬ 
bor distrust or ill-will. 



One of the first of the 
Eastern nations to ac¬ 
knowledge the royal dig¬ 
nity of David, and to 
seek the friendship and 
alliance of the Israelitish 
monarch, was the little 
kingdom of Phoenicia, 
which lay along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, 
and adjoined the king¬ 
dom of Israel. Hiram, 

King of Tyre, became the 
warm friend and ally of 
David, and sent him rich presents, and cedar timber 
from the forests of Lebanon, with masons and car¬ 
penters to build David a palace. This friendship 
was renewed by Hiram with Solomon, the son and 
successor of David, who, as has been elsewhere 
related, obtained from Hiram the materials of which 
the beautiful Temple at Jerusalem was constructed 
and the artisans by whom it was erected. 


HIRAM SENDS PRESENTS TO KING DAVID. 


Sargon was one of the greatest .of the Kings of 
Assyria. He headed a revolt against Shalmaneser, 
dethroned that king, and seized his crown. He 
proved himself a great and wise ruler. He built 
himself an immense palace at Khorsabad, and 
adorned it with magnificent .sculptures and paint¬ 
ings. It consisted of a palace, a temple and an 
observatory, and was famed throughout the Eastern 
world for its splendor. The engraving represents 
the great central court-yard upon which opened the 
state apartments of the palace, and from which pas¬ 
sages led to the women’s apartments and the private 
rooms of the king. Sargon was succeeded by his 
son, the celebrated Sennacherib. 



COURT OF SARGON’S PALACE. 
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DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB’S ARMY. 



JACOB SETTING OUT FOR EGYPT. 

The destruction of the army of Sennacherib, King of Assyria, was 
one of the most terrible punishments ever visited by God upon the 
enemies of Israel. The Assyrian army was, at the time of the dread¬ 
ful event, encamped before Libnah, being on the march to Egypt. 

Ip a single night 185,000 men were slain by “ the angel of Jehovah.” 
This disaster at once put an end to the plans of the Assyrian King, 


Joseph, after making himself 
known to his brethren during their 
last journey to Egypt to buy corn,, 
addressed himself to the task of 
bringing his father and family down 
to Egypt, where he could provide for 
their temporal wants. He sent wag¬ 
ons, provisions, and attendants to 
Palestine, in order that his father 
and the wives and children of his 
brethren might make the journey 
in comfort. When Jacob heard 
that his long-lost son was a rich and 
powerful prince, the Viceroy of the 
great King of Egypt, who was at that 
time the sovereign lord of Canaan 
also, he refused to believe the good 
news; but the sight of the wagons 
and splendid retinue which Joseph 
had provided for him, convinced 
him that his sons had not deceived him. He at once resolved to- 
go down into Egypt, and accept the protection offered him by his 
beloved son. “And Israel said, It is enough ; Joseph, my son, is 
yet alive; I will go and see him before I die.” Having come to* 
this determination, he set out with his whole family for Egypt, where 
he was joyfully welcomed by Joseph, and given lands by the king. 


and he retreated in haste to his own 
country, where he was slain some 
years later by two of his sons in the 
Temple of Nisroch. The murderers 
were forced to flee into Armen \a r 
and their brother, Esarhaddon, suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s throne. 
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The cruel persecutions to which the 
jews were subjected by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, King of Syria, culminated 
in an attempt to compel the Jews to 
abandon the worship of God and em¬ 
brace that of Syria. Mathathias, a 
Jewish priest of the town of Modin, 
determined to resist this effort of the 
king. He slew the royal messenger, 
and called on his countrymen to unite 
with him in an effort to recover the 
independence of their country. His 
appeal was readily answered, and he 
and his party took up arms and fled 
to the mountains, where they were 
joined by others. He did not long 
survive his bold effort, and, dying, left 
the leadership of the patriot forces to 
his heroic son, Judas, one of the 
truest heroes of ancient history. The 
brilliant exploits of Judas won him 
the surname of Machabcztis , or “The 
Hammer.” Though Judas was cut 
short in his great career, his efforts 
were not lost. Under his successors 
the independence of Judaea was re¬ 
gained, and the Asmonaean monarchy 
firmly established on the Jewish throne. 


JUDAS MACH ABACUS ASSEMBLING HIS WARRIORS. 


The engraving represents 


Judas assembling his handful of warriors on the eve of his last battle, 


and addressing them in those spiriting, stirring words by which he 
encouraged his little band in his attack on the Syrian army. 


The exploits of Judas Mach- 
abaeus form one of the most 
brilliant chapters of ancient 
history, and stamp him as one 
of the greatest heroes of any 
age. With only a handful of 
poorly armed men he defeated 
the powerful and splendidly 
equipped armies of Syria, and 
won for his country a proud 
independence and freedom 
from persecution. His greatest 
victory was won at Adasa. 
The Syrian army was routed 
with terrible slaughter, and 
Nicanor, its commander, was 
killed. This victory practi¬ 
cally decided the question of 
Jewish independence, but it 
was fallowed by a severe reverse 
a short time later. Judas was 
defeated—his army having de¬ 
serted him save a few devoted 
souls—at Eleasa, the Jewish 
Thermopylae. His great sac¬ 
rifices and labors bore their 
fruit, however, and the inde¬ 
pendence of Judaea was suc¬ 
cessfully established under his 
successors. 



DEFEAT OF THE SYRIANS BY THE ISRAELITES, UNDER JUDAS MACHAB/EUS. 
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to him in the symbol of a burning 
bush, and announced his intention ti* 
put an end to the captivity of thw 
Israelites, and to lead them into thn 
land He had promised their father 
Abraham. He commanded Moses to 
become His messenger to the king of 
Egypt, and the leader of his people. 
Jehovah met his protestation of his 
unworthiness to accept so great a 
charge by assuring him that He would 
be with him to sustain him in all 
things. He then revealed to Moses 
the name by which the God of the 
Hebrews has ever since been known. 



MOSES AND THE BURNING BUSH. 


MOSES AND JOSUE BEARING THE LAW. 


When Moses grew to man’s estate, he felt keenly the wrongs in¬ 
flicted upon his people; and once, his indignation having mastered 
him, he slew an Egyptian whom he saw beating a Hebrew. The af¬ 
fair coming to the knowledge of the king, Moses was obliged to fly 
from Egypt. He sought refuge in the desert which surrounds the 
head of the Red Sea, and which was inhabited by the people of 
Madian, who were descended from Abraham and Cetura. He en¬ 
tered into the service of Jethro, the prince and priest of the region, 
and finally married his daughter, Sephora. By her he had a son, 
whom he called Gersom. He remained in the service of his father- 
in-law forty years, keeping his sheep. While here, Jehovah, who had 
heard the great groaning of the Israelites in their bondage, appeared 


The law given by Jehovah to Israel 
at Mount Sinai was written on two 
tablets of stone—written, we are told, 
by the finger of God Himself. These 
tablets were broken by Moses in his 
indignation at the idolatry of the Is¬ 
raelites, whom upon his return to the 
camp at the base of the mountain, he 
found engaged in the infamous wor¬ 
ship of the “Molten Calf.” After the 
punishment of this sin, God 
committed to the care of 
Moses two new tablets en¬ 
graved with the Ten Com' 
mandments. These tables were 
placed in the Ark of the Cov¬ 
enant, and kept there as a 
sacred relic. They shared the 
fortunes of the Ark during its 
captivity among the Philistines 
after the conquest and occu¬ 
pation of the Promised Land, 
and were brought up to Jeru¬ 
salem by David with the Ark, 
after he had captured that city 
and made it the capital of his 
kingdom. They lay in their 
sacred repository a solemn and 
unchanging witness of the 
truth of the Law, and, so far 
as we know, were not taken 
from the Ark or used in pub¬ 
lic. When Solomon erected 
his splendid Temple, the Ark 
of the Covenant was placed 
in the Holy of Holies, the same in shape and form that it had been 
during the Wanderings, and the Tables of the Law remained in it. 
Thus were the people reminded by these mementos of their days of 
trial, of the all-powerful goodness and the great love of Jehovah, who 
had made of the fugitives from Egypt a great and powerful nation, 
feared and respected by their neighbors, and the happiest of all the 
races of the ancient world. When Solomon’s Temple was destroyed 
by the Babylonians at the capture of Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor, 
the Ark and the Tables of the Law were doubtless destroyed. No 
further mention is made of them after this event. The Temple of 
Herod thus lacked these sacred objects, though it was more highly* 
honored in being visited by the Lord Jesus Himself. 
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Rebekah bore Isaac two 

sons, twins, born twenty 
years after their marriage. 
They were called Esau and 
Jacob. Esau, the first born, 
was the father’s favorite, 
and Jacob, the younger, the 
mother’s darling. Esau was 
red and hairy, and grew up 
to be a rough, wild hunter, 
but the smooth Jacob be¬ 
came a quiet denizen of the 

tent. Esau, as the first born, 
was heir to the blessings 
promised to Abraham and 
his seed; but being careless 
of these advantages, he sold 
them to Jacob for “one 
morsel of food;” and his 
punishment was in accord¬ 
ance with his sin. Having 
thus secured his brother’s in¬ 
heritance, Jacob was ena¬ 
bled, through the conniv¬ 
ance of his mother, to sup¬ 
plant him at the most criti¬ 
cal moment of his life, and 
to obtain from their father 
the blessing of Abraham, 
which he was to hand down 
to another generation. 



Of the twelve sons of 
Jacob, the youngest but one 
was Joseph, the child of 
Rachel. Although the char¬ 
acter of Joseph is one of 
the purest to be found in 
Scripture, we see in it the 
injurious effects of parental 
partiality. Joseph, elated 
unduly by his father’s pre¬ 
ference, became a censor 
and informer upon his 
brethren, and thus incurred 
their bitter enmity. To add 
to their hostility, Joseph 
dreamed two dreams, which 
even his father, who seems to 
have discerned their pro¬ 
phetic character, censured 
his imprudence in repeating. 

In the first dream his bro¬ 
thers’ sheaves of corn bowed 
down to his, which stood 
upright in their midst; a 
most fit type not only of 
their submission to him, 
but of their suing to him 

for corn in Egypt. The second dream was of a wider and higher im¬ 
port. It included his father and his mother, as well as his brethren, 
in the reverence done to him; and the emblems chosen leave little 
3 O 


JOSEPH’S DREAM. 

doubt that the dream prefigured the homage of all nature to Him 
whose sign was the Star of Bethlehem, and of whom Joseph was on* 
of the clearest types. 



ESAU GOING FOR VENISON. 
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JOSUE’S COVENANT WITH ISRAEL. 

After the rebellion of Core, Dathan, and Abiron, who perished in 
as attempt to forcr. themselves into the priesthood of the Lord, a new 


Josue closed his long 
and useful life with nn 
act which marked a sob 
emn crisis in the career 
of Israel. They had 
obtained possession of 
the land given them by 
Jehovah, and had at¬ 
tained that first success 
which is always a trial 
of human power and em 
durance, and which, in 
their case, was the test 
of their faithfulness to 
Jehovah. Josue recog¬ 
nized the danger which 
threatened the nation— 
of forgetting the Eternal 
Giver of all their bless¬ 
ings, and of mingling 
with the people around 
them and lapsing into idolatry. He promptly assembled the entire 
nation at Sichem, and, after reminding them of all that God had 


CONSECRATION OF AARON AND 1IIS SONS. 


sign was given 
of Jehovah’s 
special favor 
to the house 
of Aaron. 
Twelve rods, 
or sceptres, 
were chosen 
for the several 
tribes, and 
laid up in the 
Tabernacle 
before the 
Ark, the name 
of Aaron be¬ 
ing inscribed 
on the rod of 
Levi. In the 
morning, Mo¬ 
ses went into 
the Taber¬ 
nacle and 
brought forth 
the rods, and 
returnedthem 
to the princes 
of the tribes, 
w/ien Aaron’s 
Yvd was seen 
covered with 
buds and blos¬ 
soms,and full- 
blown al¬ 
monds. The rest were 
still dry sticks; but his 
was a living and fruitful 
sceptre. By the com¬ 
mand of God it was laid 
up in the Ark, fora per¬ 
petual memorial against 
rebellion. 
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done for them, he repeated to them the conditions 
upon which they were to enjoy these blessings. 
His appeal was successful. The people swore by 
God not to forsake Him who had done such won¬ 
ders for them. Thus did Josne make a covenant 
with the people, and set them a statute and an or¬ 
dinance in Sichem. 




DEDICATION OF SAMUEL. 


During the period of the Judges, Israel fre¬ 
quently relapsed into the grossest idolatry, and 
the worship of Baal was openly practised. Their 
punishment followed swiftly upon their sin. The 
Madianites and Amalecites overran the land, 
plundered the Israelites, and reduced them to a 
shameful slavery. Gedeon, a valiant and distin¬ 
guished man of the tribe of Manasses, was called 
by the Lord to deliver Israel from their slavery 
and to restore the worship of Jehovah. He over¬ 
threw the altar of Baal, destroyed the idols of the 
people, and became the recognized leader of the 
little army of Israel in the conflict with the Ma¬ 
dianites and Amalecites which ensued. He took 
position on Mount Gilboe, overlooking the great 
plain of Esdraelon, in which the host of the enemy 
lay. Before the conflict, Gedeon prayed for a 
sign that God would save Israel by his hand. He 
spread a fleece of wool on his threshing-floor, and 
asked that it might be wet with dew while the 
earth around was dry, and in the morning he 
wrung a bowl full of water from the fleece, He 
prayed again for a sign. Heavy dews are com¬ 
mon in the highlands of Palestine, and water has 
been wrung out of clothes which have been ex¬ 
posed during the entire night. This time, how¬ 
ever, the fleece remained dry, while the earth 
around was wet. The Lord gave 
Gedeon a signal triumph over his 
enemies, but it was one that was not 
won by the valor of Israel, but by 
the power of Jehovah. (Judg. vii.) 


CEDE ON’S FLEECE. 


Samuel was the fifteenth and last 
of the Judges of Israel, and the first 
in that regular succession of Prophets 
which never ceased until after the 
return from the Babylonian captiv¬ 
ity. He was also the founder of 
the Jewish monarchy. His birth 
was in answer to a special prayer on 
the part of his mother. As soon as 
he was weaned, he was taken by his 
mother to the Tabernacle at Shiloh, 
and there presented to the Lord. 
He remained in the Tabernacle 
from this time forth, and was care¬ 
fully trained in the service of the 
Lord. He became, at length, the 
Judge of his people, their leader in 
affairs temporal as well as spiritual, 
and he forms one of the grandest 
and most perfect characters to be 
found among the grand collection 
of worthies in the Sacred narrative. 
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ELIAS CASTING HIS MANTLE ON ELISEUS. 


.During the reign of Saul, there lived at Bethlehem, a man of the 
tribe of Juda, named Jesse, the grandson of Booz and Ruth. He was 
the father of eight sons. Of these the youngest was a youth named 
David. Being the youngest, David was treated with scorn by his 
.elder brothers, and compelled to assume the occupation of a shepherd, 
which is usually allotted, in the East, to servants, women, and de¬ 
pendents. This life, however, contributed much, under God, to the 
formation of his character. The lonely watches which he kept by 
night, amid the pastures, for which Bethlehem was famed, opened his 


Eliseus, the “ servant,” or attend¬ 
ant, and ultimately the successor of 
the prophet Elias, was a native of 
Abel-meholah, a place in the valley 
of the Jordan, near its junction with 
the plain of Je'zreel. He was ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen, 
himself guiding the twelfth, a proof of the wealth he abandoned to 
“put his hand to the plough ” of Jehovah, when Elias arrived on his 
way up the valley to Damascus, and, without saying a word, cast his 
prophet’s mantle upon Eliseus, as if claiming him for a son. Eliseus, 
with a heart prepared by God, only begged to give his father and 
mother a parting embrace, and Elias consented, in words implying a 
keen feeling of Eliseus’s separation from the ties of affection. He then 
followed Elias, and became “ his servant.” 


DAVID’S RETURN TO HIS KINGDOM. 


mind to revelations only surpassed oy 
those made to later shepherds, in the 
same fields, at the advent of his Son 
and Lord, and his Psalms show how 
he used the imagery spread out before 
his eyes by day and night. At this 
time he must have acquired the art 
which has rendered him immortal as 
“the Sweet Singer of Israel,” But 
not only were his religious and artistic 
sympathies and perceptions heightened 
by this life; his personal prowess was 
exercised as well. Single-handed he 
slew a lion and a bear, that ventured 
to attack his flocks, and he became 
famous in defence of his father’s pos¬ 
sessions against the Bedouin robbers 
and Philistine marauders. David be 
gan his reign upon the death of Saul. 
He was thirty years old (n. c. 1056), 
and he reigned in Hebron seven and 
a half years before he became the ac¬ 
knowledged king of all Israel. Ten 
years later he captured the strong 
Jebusite fortress of Sion, and made 
Jerusalem the capital of his kingdom. 
He reigned in Jerusalem thirty-three 
years in addition to the seven and a 
half years that he reigned in Hebron 
As soon as he had fairly established 
himself at Jerusalem, he began to 
make preparations for the worship of 
Jehovah on Mount Sion, on a scale of 
magnificence greater than had ever 
been known before. He purchased a 
site for the Temple, and brought up 
the Ark of God to Jerusalem with 
great rejoicings. (2 Kings vi.) The 
rebellion of Absalon made it necessary 
for David to fly from Jerusalem, and 
take refuge beyond the Jordan. Upon 
the death of the misguided prince, and 
the failure of the rebellion, David re¬ 
turned to Jerusalem. His return was 
hailed with the greatest delight by all 
the people but the tribe of Benjamin, 
who rebelled against David’s author¬ 
ity. This outbreak was promptly 
checked. (2 Kings xix., xx.) 














































SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 




OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


There is no genuine portrait of the Saviour in existence, and 
<ve have no record that one was ever taken during His lifetime. 
The various heads or portraits of the Saviour that are familiar to 
us are ideal portraits—the conception of some artist of more 
modern times. The art of gem engraving, since it flourished 
during antiquity, has frequently been claimed to give to the 
modern world an authentic portrait of Christ. One of the 
most notorious of these attempts was that of the famous 
“Emerald of the Vatican,” which was claimed to have been 
engraved by the order of Pilate, with an intaglio head of Christ, 
and sent by him to Tiberius. The story went further, that this 
gem had been carefully treasured up by the Roman and Byzan¬ 
tine Ctesars and their Ottoman successors, until it was paid by 
the Sultan to Innocent VII. as a ransom for his brother. The 
claims of this gem to be a contemporary portrait cannot, how¬ 
ever, stand the test of modern criticism. It is not antique or 
Byzantine in style, but belongs quite unmistakably to '.he period 
of the Italian revival; while Mr. King, an excellent authority on 
such matters, says that the head is undoubtedly a copy of the 
head of the Saviour in Raphael’s cartoon of the “Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes.” ’The typical head of Christ, however, which 
came to be generally used in Byzantine art, was copied from 
gems representing Serapis, the Egyptian god, whose worship be¬ 
came very fashionable in Greece and Italy during the last period 
of gem cutting, and was consequently used by the engravers. 


THE ANNUNCIATION. 


THE NATIVITY. 


The time promised by the Almighty for the coming of the Messiah 
having arrived, the angel Gabriel was sent to the city of Nazareth in 
Galilee, where lived a maiden of the tribe of Juda and the house of 
David, named Mary. She was betrothed to Toseph, a carpenter, who 
was descended, like herself, from the royal unu. ‘The angel snd 
denly appeared to her, and saluted her with the words which revealed 
to her her high destiny, “ Hail! full of grace, the Lord is with thee: 


blessed art thou among women.” As she trembled with astonish¬ 
ment he proceeded to reveal to her that she should become the 
mother of a miraculously conceived child, who was the Son of God, 
*he Messiah and the Saviour of His people. He satisfied her of the 
truth of his announcement, and Mary could only reply in those words 
of simple and submissive piety, “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, 
be it done unto me according to thy word.” 


( 37 ) 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 




We are told in the Sacred Narrative that there came to Bethlehem 
wise men from the East, for the purpose of worshipping and bringing 
gifts to the infant King of the Jews, whose star had guided them from 
afar. It does not clearly appear who these wise men, or Magi, as 
they are commonly called, were, but the supposition is that they were 
Persian Magicians, or Astrologers. There was a very common belief 
throughout the East, that a great king was to be born at this time. 
The expectation that the Messiah was to be born in Judea was 
strongly impressed on the minds of the followers of Zoroaster, who 
reformed the religion of the Persians, and who, being a servant to 
the prophet Daniel, was particularly favored with revelations concern¬ 
ing the coming of the Messiah. It was but natural, therefore, that, 
immediately upon the appearance of the star, the Magi, recognizing 
the fulfilment of Daniel’s predictions 
as handed down to them, should repair 
to Jerusalem to do homage to the 
promised Saviour of Israel. It is 
believed that the Manger in which 
our Blessed Lord was born was a 
cave cut into the rocky side of a hill 
or cliff. It was a common thing to 
make use of such excavations for 
stables, and there is good reason to 
believe that the tradition in this in¬ 
stance is correct. Modern writers 
believe that the date formerly assigned 
for the birth of Christ, the year of 
Rome 754, which is therefore called 
a. d. 1, is erroneous. The most 
learned and authoritative fix the date 
at the beginning of the year b. c. 4, 
or in the year of Rome 750, which 
was the year of Herod’s death. 


ing within the Temple precincts, entered the Temple immediately after 
Simeon, and saluted the infant as the Messiah, the Saviour of his people. 


The visit of the Wise Men having alarmed Herod with the an« 
nouncement of the birth of a king of the Jews almost under 
the very walls of his capital, he determined to rid himself of his rival 
by massacring all the infants in Bethlehem under two years old. 
Hie angel of God gave Joseph prompt warning of the danger 
which threatened the Holy Child, and commanded him to take Jesus 
and his mother, and fly to Egypt to escape the wrath of the cruel 
king. Joseph immediately obeyed the Divine command, and re¬ 
mained in Egypt with Jesus and Mary until the death of Herod ner- 
mitted him to return to Palestine. 


As soon as the forty days allotted 
for purification after the birth of a son 
had expired, Mary and Joseph 
brought Jesus to the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, with the sacrifice appointed for 
the poorer sort of people, 44 a pair of 
turtle doves, or two young 
pigeons.” This first ap¬ 
pearance of Jesus in the 
Temple was the signal for 
his reception by those who 
may be regarded as the rep¬ 
resentatives of the spiritual 
element of Israel. An aged 
man named Simeon, emi¬ 
nent for his piety, had been 
forewarned by the Holy 
Spirit that he should not die 
till he had seen 44 the An¬ 
ointed of Jehovah.” He 
was now guided by thesame 
Spirit into the Temple ;and, 
taking the child inhisarms, 
he proclaimed him, for the 
first time, as the Christ of 
God. An aged woman 
named Anna, a prophetess, 
who had spent her widow¬ 
hood of eighty-four years 
in constant prayer and fast¬ 


S1MEON AND ANNA IN THE TEMPLE. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
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The first miracle of our Lord was performed at the outset of his 
ministry, at a marriage feast in the little village of Cana, in Galilee, 
not far from Nazareth. It is related by St. John, and the assertion 
of the Evangelist that it was “ the beginning of miracles” gives an 
-emphatic denial to all the legends of the childish miracles of our 
Lord. It is worthy of note that this first miracle was performed 
while Jesus was satisfying the claims of social duty—thus sanctioning 
and blessing both the divine institution of marriage and the innocent 
pleasures of social life. 


One of our Saviour’s chief resorts was the margin of that beautiful 
lake which is variously called the Sea of Galilee, of Tiberias, and of 
Gennesareth. It was there that the greater part of his labors was per¬ 
formed. Here Christ is first presented to our view as preaching the 
word of God to such multitudes, that he was fain to seek a station 
whence to address them on the lake itself. Two fishing boats were 
drawn up on the beach, while their owners were employed in washing 
their nets. Jesus entered one of them, which was Simon’s, as St. Luke 
simply tells us, without any allusion to his previous call. After teach¬ 
ing the people from a short 
distance off the coast, Christ 
bade Simon and his brother 
Andrew to put out into deep 
waters, and to let down 
their nets. They obeyed, 
though Simon informed 
Jesus that they had toiled 
all the previous night, and 
had caught nothing; 
“ Nevertheless,” he added, 
“ at thy word, I will let 
down the net.” The cast 
was followed by such a haul 
of fish, that the net broke; 
they called for help to 
their partners, the owners 
of the other ship, John and 
James, the sons of Zebedee ; 
and the fish so loaded 
both ships that they began 
to sink. Overcome by 
these wonders, Peter fell 
down upon his knees, say¬ 
ing, “ Depart from me, for 
I am a sinful man, O 
Lord ; ” thus, by direct 
prayer to Christ, with con¬ 
fession of sin, recognizing for the 
first time his true divinity. 


THE FIRST MIRACLE. 


JESUS TEACHING BY THE SEASIDE. 


The Sermon on the Mount, as 
the discourse of our Lord record¬ 
ed in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
is called, was delivered on the 
shores of the Sea of Galhee, in 
the vicinity of Capharnaun. It 
was spoken to the newly chosen 
disciples in the hearing of the 
great multitude that had thronged 
out to hear Jesus, and was meant 
for the disciples as the manual 
of their instructions, the outline 
of the truths they were to teach. 
It is addressed also to Our Lord’s 
followers in general, in that and 
every age, proclaiming the spirit 
of the new dispensation, to which 
they profess to have submitted, 
the truths they have to learn, the 
obligations they have to fulfil, the 
characters they must bear, if they 
are indeed the disciples of Jesus* 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


The Saviour made his triumphal 
eirtry into the city of Jerusalem by the 
way of the Mount of Olives, the mul¬ 
titude flocking out to meet him, and 
rending the air with their enthusiastic 
shouts of welcome. As he reached 
the summit of the mountain, and 
turned down its western slope, the 
City of David lay in full view 
b:neath him. Then, thinking of its 
high destiny, which it had rejected, 
and of its sins past and sins to come, 
and the terrible doom in store for it, 
the compassionate heart of Jesus was 
wrung with grief, and he burst into 
tears and uttered that exquisite and 
passionate lamentation in which love 
for his erring people and sorrow for 
their approaching doom are beauti¬ 
fully mingled—Luke xix. 41-44. 

From Jerusalem, our Lord return¬ 
ed through Samaria, to Galilee, at 
the close of the Passover referred to 
in the first paragraph of this page, 
going to the village of Cana. While 
ihere, a certain nobleman, one of 



JESUS TEACHING ON THE MOUNT. 



CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM, 


the courtier* of Herod Antipas, came to him, and begged him to go 
with him and heal his son, who was lying at the point of death 
with a fever. Our Lord, after rebuking the courtier for the 


spirit in which he had come, declined to go with him, and told 
him to return home, that his son “ lived/’ That the courtier began to 
understand the lesson of submission as well as of faith appears from 
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Tyre and Sidon, going as far as 
Decapolis. His - stay in Phoenicia 
was marked by that condescension 
to the prayer of the Syro-Phoe- 
nician woman (a native of 
the country, but of Greek 
education), which was the first 
case of his performing a miracle 
for and recognizing the faith of 
an actual heathen. Her daughter 
was ** grievously vexed with a 
devil,” and she besought the 
Lord to come and heal her. 
After subjecting the faith of the 
woman to a severe test by seem¬ 
ing to refuse her petition, the 
merciful Saviour commended her 
submissive trust in Him, and 
granted her prayer; “and her 
daughter was made whole from 
that very hour”—Matt. xv. 28. 


PARABLE OF THE FIG TREE. 


The Parable of the Fig Tree, 
illustrated in the accompanying 
engraving, is related in the 
thirteenth chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, and illustrates the long- 
suffering and forbearance of God 
toward those whose lives yield no 
fruit unto righteousness, and also 
the result of a persistence upon 
their part in evil doing. 



PARABLE OF THE WEDDING GARMENT. 


to him, and being told to come, the Apostle cast himself into the sea 
and began to walk on the water to Jesus, but, alarmed by the fierce 
wind and the waves, bis courage failed him, and he would have sunk 
had not Jesus stretched forth his hand and caught him, gently re¬ 
proaching him for his lack of faith. 


In order to avoid the wrath of the Jewish leaders who were con¬ 
tinually conspiring against his life, Our Lord frequently withdrew into 
remote places. On one occasion he even went into the region of 


It is the custom in the East to 
make marriages the occasion of 
great rejoicing. Each guest is 
required to attire himself in 
garments suitable to the occasion, 
and a neglect to do this is con¬ 
sidered an insult to the host. 
Our Lord has taken this custom 
as the subject of the Parable 
related in the twenty-second 
chapter of St, Matthew’s Gospel, 
from which we may learn the 
necessity of providing ourselves 
with the wedding garment of 
righteousness, without which no 
man may be admitted to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. 
It will be interesting to note here 
that the Bible doctrine of mar > 
riage is that of one wife to one 
man. Indeed the rule of 
monogamy is taught from the example of the earliest patriarchs. In 
the purer race of Seth this rule was adhered to, polygamy being 
introduced by the more corrupt race of Cain. Polygamous marriages 
were tolerated by the civil law at a later period, but the Bible is 
full of instances of the evils resulting from them, and the lesson 
which it teaches against them is plain and unmistakable. Indeed the 
principle of monogamy was retained, even in the practice of 
polygamy, by the distinction made between the chief or original wife 
and the secondary wives. The Mosaic law aimed to mitigate and 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 




The two months uetween the 
Feast of Tabernacles and that of 
the Dedication, at the close of Our 
Lord’s ministry, seem to have been 
spent by him partly in Jerusalem and 
partly i n its neighborhood, especially 
in that happy home at Bethany, the 
house of Lazarus, and his sisters 
Martha and Mary. The zealous, 
active Martha, who seems to have 
been the elder sister, was the first to 
receive Jesus into the house, where 
her gentle sister Mary sat at his feet 
and heard his word. Busied with the 
cares of hospitality, in which she 
desired to show such a guest unusual 
honor, Martha appealed to Jesus to- 
command her sister’s help. But he 
assured her that all her anxiety was 
superfluous, compared to the one 
thing which alone is needful, and 
Mary had chosen that good part 
which would be hers forever. Though 
Martha needed the lesson, as she 
afterward needed a rebuke to that 
impatience which often goes with 
zeal, we must not misunderstand the 
narrative, as if she were altogether 
wrong. Her zeal was honored in 
its turn ; and she had equal share 
with her brother and sister in the 
Lord’s affection. 


MARY HATH CHOSEN THE BETTER PART. 


riage where a true marriage had 
existed. 


JESUS WASHING PETER’S FEET. 

discourage the evil practice, but the reform was of slow growth. 1 
In the post-Babylonian period monogamy appears to have become 
more prevalent than at any previous time; indeed we have no 
instance of polygamy during this period on record in the Bible, all 
the marriages noticed being with single wives. Our Lord and 
Uis apostles re-established the integrity and sanctity of the marriage 
*'ond by the confirmation of the original charter of marriage as 
he basis on which all regulations were to be formed, and by 
denying to their followers the freedom of divorce and remar- 


During the Las^ Supper, on the 
night before the Crucifixion of 
Jesus, the disciples again raised 
the old question of who should 
be the greatest in their Lord’s 
heavenly kingdom. 'The Saviour 
decided the question by telling 
them that he was greatest who 
wa, willing to be the servant of 
the humblest, or in other words 
who was willing and ready to 
make any sacrifice for the good 
of the others. He then rose 
from the table, and preparing 
himself, gave them a touching 
example of humility and proof 
of his love for them by washing 
their feet, an act which was regarded as the humblest of all menial 
services. The impetuous Peter at first refused to allow his Lord 
to perform for him what he regarded as an act too humiliating 
to him, but Jesus told him that this washing was a sign of 
union to him. Peter then asked that Jesus would wash not 
only his feet, but his hands and his head. Our Lord’s reply 
taught the distinction between the washing which renews the 
nature, and that which needs daily repetition to cleanse from daily 
pollution. 
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THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 


The word “Gethsemane ” means a small “farm,” and is the name 
given to a garden situated across the brook Kidron, at the base of 
the western side of the Mount of Olives. It was a place of more 
than usual seclusion, and our Lord often retired to it for meditation. 


It was the scene of our Redeemer’s agony on the evening preceding 
his Passion. A modern garden, in which are eight venerable olive 
trees, occupies the spot. These trees were doubtless planted here by 
Christian hands after Titus had cut down all the original growth. 



GOLGOTHA. 


A short distance beyond the Damascus gate of Jerusalem is a spot 
known as the Grotto of Jeremias. It is a huge cave excavated in the 
rock, and appears to be a section of an old quarry. Beside it is another 
cave, latterly used as a reservoir. Some writers argue that this spot is 
the true Golgotha, and that our Lord suffered death upon the Cross here. 


and not upon the traditional site marked by the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in the city. There is here a remarkable skull-shaped hill, 
which, it is asserted, gave the name of Golgotha (the place of a skull, 
or skulls) to the spot. The magnificent sepulchre which adjoins this 
rock is supposed by these writers to have been the burial-place of Jesus. 
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Several times during his sojourn 
on earth, the Saviom exerted his 
Divine power to restore sight to 
men who were blind. On one oc¬ 
casion two blind men were*given 
their sight, in the vicinity of Caph- 
arnaum, as related by St. Matthew, 
ix. 27-31. Again a blind man was 
given his sight near Bethsaida, 
Mark xiii. 22-26. A man born 
blind was made to see, at Jerusa¬ 
lem, John ix. Finally, two- blind 
men were restored their sight near 
Jericho, Matt. xx. 30-34. Sight 
being the gift of God alone, no 
mere human being could by any 
power or art of his own bestow it 
upon one who had never possessed 
it, or restore it to one who had 
lost it. 


In the beautiful parable of the 
Good Shepherd (John x.) Our 
Lord teaches us the nature and 
strength of his love for his fol¬ 
lowers. As the shepherd watches 
over and cares for the safety of 
his flock, even so the Lord Jesus, 
who styles himself the “Good 
Shepherd,” takes his people under 
his own protection, aiding them 
in their moments of weakness, 
guarding them from danger, and 
leading them along the paths of 
life best suited to them, bestowing 
his tenderest and most compas¬ 
sionate care upon the weakest and 
most helpless of his flock. 


It is agreed by the great major¬ 
ity of critics that the Revelation 
of St. John, which forms the last 
message addressed to his church 
by Christ through the medium of 
his Apostles, was written a. d. 
95—97. St. John was banished 
by the Emperor Domitian to the 
island of Patmos for his testimony 
in behalf of the Gospel, and while 
there he wrote the book which 
forms the close of the New Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures. 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 



ST. JOHN WRITING TO THE CHURCHES. 


Our Lord teaches a most important - lesson in the parable of the 
Talents. It is man’s duty to make the best use of the faculties 
with which his Creator has endowed him, not only for his ad¬ 
vantage, but for the advancement of the cause of the Almighty, 
who will demand an account of the use that has been made of them. 
Men cannot hope to escape this responsibility by letting their gifts 
remain unused. Each man has a part to play, and he must act in 
such a manner as to benefit his fellow-men as well as himself. The 
parable is also intended to teach another lesson, namely: that all men 
may learn how they ought to watch and prepare for the last day. It 


!• has a great affinity to the parable of the Pounds mentioned in St. 
Luke xix. n ; but this last was spoken at a different time, place 
and occasion. It differs also in some points. The parable of the 
Talents shows, also, that we can do no good of ourselves, but only 
by means of God’s grace, though he requires our co-operation ; 
since the servants could only make use of the talents given them 
to gain others. And we are also taught that only an account 
will be taken according to what we have received, and that how¬ 
ever mean and despicable our abilities may be, we still have an 
equal facility with the most learned of entering heaven. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 




Under tne parable of the Sower, the Saviour explained to his disciples 
the workings of the Gospel among men. The word of truth is thrown into the 
world as a sower scatters his grain in a ploughed field. It affects various people 
differently. In some it takes root for a little while, but the allurements and sins 
of the flesh overcome it, and it perishes. In others it takes a firm hold, strikes 
deep into the soil of their hearts, 
and blossoms and brings forth fruit 
in their altered and better lives.— 

Matt.'xiii, 


THE SOWER. 


In the parable of the Unjust 
Steward, the Saviour points out to 
us how we strive and plan, and use 
our ingenuity to better our temporal 
condition, and assures ns that if we 
would put as much energy, and 
ingenuity, and forethought into the 
task of saving our souls, we should 
be very much more apt to reach the 
Kingdom of Heaven. “The chil¬ 
dren of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of 
light,” he declares. They are more 
prudent and careful, more anxious 
and circumspect to secure their pos¬ 
sessions in this world, than the 
children of light are to secure in 
the next an eternal inheritance. It 
should be noted that in command¬ 
ing us to make to ourselves “ friends 

of the mammon of iniquity,” our Lord does not imply that we are 
authorized to wrong our neighbor, to give to the poor; for evil is 
never to be done that good may come of it. But we are exhorted to 
make the poor our friends before God, by relieving them with the 
riches which justly indeed belong to us, but are called the “mammon 


THE UNJUST STEWARD. 

of iniquity,” because only the iniquitous man esteems them as riches, 
on which he sets his affections; whilst the riches of the virtuous 
are wholly celestial and spiritual. By this we see that the poor ser¬ 
vants of God, whom we have relieved by our alms, may hereaftet, by 
their intercession, bring our souls to heaven. 
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The subjection of the Jews to 
Rome had deprived the Sanhedrim 
of the power of deciding questions 
of life and death, and the chief 
priests and the rulers, after the ex¬ 
amination of the Saviour before the 
Council, sent him to Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman procurator or governor, 
for sentence. Pilate was satisfied 
that Jesus was innocent of any of¬ 
fence deserving death as a punish¬ 
ment, and earnestly desired to release 
him; but he was a time-server and a 
weak man, and had not the courage 
to do his duty as an honest magis¬ 
trate in the face of the popular fury. 
Therefore he weakly and sinfully 
yielded to the people, and con¬ 
demned to death one whom he be¬ 
lieved to be an innocent and inof¬ 
fensive man, and whose words and 
appearance had convinced him that 
He was something more than a mere 
man. The punishment of his sin 
soon overtook him. The imperial 
displeasure, to avoid which he sen¬ 
tenced Jesus to death, soon over¬ 
whelmed him, and sent 
him into banishment, where 
it is believed he died by 
his own hand. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


Our Saviour was crucified 
and laid in the grave on the 
day before the Passover. 

During the Sabbath his body 
lay in the tomb, but early 
in the morning on the third 
day “the three Marys” 
came to the Sepulchre for 
the purpose of preparing the 
body of Jesus properly for 
the tomb, his burial on the 
evening of his crucifixion 
having been too hasty to ad¬ 
mit of such service being 
rendered it. They reached 
the Sepulchre at sunrise, and 
found the stone removed; 
and entering in, they saw 
that the body of Jesus was 
gone. Mary Magdalene, sup¬ 
posing that the enemies of 
Jesus had stolen his body, 
ran to tell Peter and John 
of what had happened, but 
her companions went far¬ 
ther into the Sepulchre. There they beheld an angel, who informed 
them that the Lord had risen from the dead, and would meet his 
disciples in Galilee. Returning to the garden later in the day, 


THE ANGEL AT THE DOOR u* THE SEPULCHRE. 


Mary was eager to discover what had been done with the Oody, 
when the Lord appeared to her, and confirmed the announcement 
of the angel. 
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the Lord had risen from 
the dead as he had 
promised, notwithstand¬ 
ing the assertions of the 
women who had seen 
him, and the two disci¬ 
ples who had walked 
with him to Emmaus. 
As the latter were repeat¬ 
ing their joyful story, the 
Lord himself suddenly 
appeared in the midst of 
the disciples assembled 
in the room, saying unto 
them, “Peace be unto 
you ! ” He gave them 
satisfactory evidence of 
the reality of his pres¬ 
ence, and convinced 
them that he had in¬ 
deed triumphed over the 
grave. 



“PEACE BE UNTO YOU!’ 


THE ASCENSION. 

On the evening of the resurrection, the disciples of the Lord 
Jesus were gathered together in an upper room of a house in Jeru¬ 
salem, and had locked the doors for fear of being molested by the 
Jews. They were sad and sorrowful, being inclined to doubt that 


After his resurrec¬ 
tion, Jesus appeared to 
his disciples ten times, 
upon as many distinct 
occasions, in order that 
they might be witnesses 
to the great and glorious 
event. On the fortieth day after his passion he 
appeared to them for the tenth time, and led them 
out as far as Bethany* and there, as with uplifted 
hands he gave them his parting blessing, a cloud 
interposed between him and them, like the chariot 
and horses of fire that separated Elias from Eli- 
seus; and upborne on this aerial car he was wafted 
from their sight through the vault of heaven to his 
eternal home on high. 

As the learned Haydock truly remarks, “Like a 
second Elias, he was taken into heaven, but in a 
much more glorious manner. Elias was taken up 
in a mortal and corruptible body; but our Divine 
Saviour, in a glorious, impassible and immortal 
state; where now he is our head, having taken 
upon himself the nature of man, and is crowned 
with more than angel’s glory. . . . Jesus Christ 
sits at the right hand of God, the Father Almighty, 
to signify that, as man, our Lord is raised to the 
height of glory, and to that supreme beatitude, 
than which there is nothing higher, and nothing 
greater in the whole bliss of heaven; and that he 
moreover holds the same sovereign dominion with 
the Father over all creatures, because, as God, he 
is equal to the Father in power, in wisdom, and 
in all perfection. Jesus Christ, our Redeemer, 
was not man only, but truly God, the same God 
with his eternal Father: and hereby is signified 
that the person who took upon him human nature, and became man, 
is equal in dignity with the Father; he who, as man. ascended into 
heaven,” where he reigns in glory and majesty and power, the Saviouf 
of all who truly and faithfully seek him. 

































